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And it was resolved, that the following rule 
respecting books, be a fundamental rule 
of this Institution : — 
" That no Catechisms, or other books 
containing the peculiar tenets of anv re- 
ligious profession, be admitted into the 
School ; nor any books which are not ap- 
proved by a majority of the conducting 
committee, it being the intention of the 
founders of this institution to preserve har- 
mony and concord among the ehildren, the 
teachers, and all concerned in the manage- 
ment of "it, by avoiding whatever might 
have a tendency to generate religious con- 
troversy. 

PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 



WATERFORD, DEC. 30. 

On Saturday, a small but respectable 
meeting of the inhabitants ofthiscitv, was 
held at the house of Industry, to consider 
the best means of aiding the benevolent 
labour of Sir Samuel RomiUy for the me- 
lioration of the penal code of these islands. 
In this, as in other works of real philan- 
thropy,the city of Waterford has crowned it- 
self with unfading laurels by taking the 
lead, The bleachers of the North took si- 
milar steps last year to aid Sir Samuel 
in procuring a mitigation of the law rela- 
tive to the robbery of bleachgreens. 
They succeeded — and have had no reason 
to repent the change. The same objections 
that were raised against the alteration of the 
law respecting b!eachgreens,have been start- 
ed by country gentlemen against the mi- 
tigation of the punishment of larceny. 
But the array of the inhabitants of this com. 
mercial city, on the side of the persevering 
advocate of humanity, must carry convic- 
tion to the minds of the advocates of the 
present system. But those most likely to 
suffer by the depredations of the thief and 
the robber, are persuaded that a change 
in the law will tend very materially to 
prevent the commission of crimes, and con- 
sequently to the preservation of their pro- 
perty ; as it will hold forth to the depreda- 
tor an absolute certainty of prosecution 
and punishment for every transgression of 
the law. The penal code as it stands at 
present, denouncing the punishment of 
death for about 160 crimes, is destructive 
of the moral principle, and often, by the 
severity of its aspect, deters feeling and 
humane men from appearing to prosecute 
the wretches who have robbed them. 

BELtAST MAO. KO. XUU. 



At the meeting we have alluded to, it 
was agreed to present an address to the 
Right Hon. Sir John Newport, bart. ex- 
pressive of their wish for a mitigation of the 
disproportioned severitv of the penal code, 
instructing him to express to Sir Samuel 
Romilly their approbation of his exertions 
in this behalf, and that Sir John would 
support him in his efforts for the accom- 
plishment of this desirable object. It also 
instructed Sir John to convey their senti- 
ments to Lord Holland, to be by him laid 
before the house of Lords, if expedient. 
The address, will, we understand, be hand- 
ed about for signatures. The assembly 
then formed itself into a society for pro- 
moting the object of the meeting, and dif- 
fusing useful knowledge on the subject. 
This is intended chiefly to be done by the 
circulation of cheap publications issued in 
England by benevolent societies— for 
which purpose a subscription was imme- 
diately entered into. We wish the Phitaijj 
thropic Society every success^ — Waterfari 
Mirror. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT8 IK INDIA. 

At a court of Oyer and Terminer, held 
at Bombay, on the 16th of July, 1811, 
Sir James Mackintosh, the Recorder, ad- 
dressed the Grand Jury in a very impres- 
sive manner, and the charge was rendered 
more interesting, by the notification it con- 
tained of his approaching departure for 
his native country. In tile course of his 
charge, the learned Judge gave the follow- 
ing explanation relative to the dispensa- 
tion of penal law in Bombay : — 

" Since my arrival here in May, 1804, 
the punishment of death has not been in- 
flicted by this court. Now the population 
subject to our jurisdiction, either locally or 
personally, cannot be ;timated at less 
than 200,000 persons. Whether any evil 
consequence has yet arisen from so un- 
usual (and, in the British dominions, un- 
exampled) a circumstance as the disuse 
of capital punishment, for so long a pe- 
riod as seven years, among a population 
so considerable, is a question which you 
are entitled to ask, and to which I have 
the means of affording you a satisfactory 
answer. 

" The criminal records go back to the 
year 1766. From May, 1756, to May, 
1763, the capital convictions amounted 
141, and the executions were 47. The 
annual average of persons who suffered 
death was almost seven; and the annual 
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average of capital crimes ascertained to 
have been perpetrated was nearly twenty. 
From May, 1804, to May, 1811, there 
have been 109 capita] convictions. The 
annual average, therefore, of capital 
crimes legally proved to have been per- 
petrated during that period, is between 
15 and 16. During this period, there has 
been no capital execution. But as the 
population of this island has much more 
than doubled during the lasi 50 years, the 
annua] average or capital convictions dur- 
ing the last seven years ought to have been 
40, in order to show the same proportion 
of criminality with that of the first seven 
years. But between the years 1756 and 
1763, the military force was comparatively 
small. A few factories or small ports only 
depended on this government. Between 
1804 aud 1811, 500 European officers, 
and probably 4000 European soldiers, were 
scattered overextensiveterritories. Though 
honour and morality be powerful aids of 
law, with respect to the first class, and 
military discipline with -respect to the se- 
cond, yet it might have been expected, as 
experience has proved, that the more vio- 
lent enormities would be perpetrated by the 
European soldiery, uneducated, and some- 
times depraved, as many of them must ori- 
ginally be, often in a state of mischievous 
idleness, commanding, in spite of ail care, 
the means ot intoxication, and coirupted by 
contempt for the feelings and rights of the 
natives of this country. 

" If these circumstances be considered, 
it will appear, that the capital crimes com- 
mitted during the last seven years, with 
no capital execution, have, in proportion 
to the population, not been much more 
than a third of those committed in the first 
seven years, notwithstanding the infliction 
of death on 47 persons. The intermediate 
periods lead to the same results. The 
number of capital crimes in any one of 
these periods, does not appear to be dimin- 
ished, either by the capital executions of 
the samje period, or ot that immediately 
preceding. They bear no assignable pro- 
portion to each other. In the seven years 
immediately preceding the last, which were 
chiefly in the presidency of my learned 
predecessor, Sir William Syer, there was 
a very remarkable diminution of capital 
punishments. The average fell, from about 
four in each year, which was that of the se- 
ven years before Sir William Syer, to some- 
what less than two in each year : vet the 
capital convictions were diminiihed about 
one-thitd. 



" The punishment of death is princi- 
pally intended to prevent the more violent 
and atrocious crimes. "From May, 17!>7, 
there were 18 convictions for murder, of 
which 1 omit two, as of a very particular- 
kind. In that period there were 1 2 capi- 
tal executions From May, 1804, to 

May, 1811, there were six convictions for 
murder, omitting one which was consider- 
ed by the jury as in substance a case of 
manslaughter, with some aggravation. 
The murders in the former period were, 
therefore, very nearly as three to one to 
those in the latter, in which no capital 
punishment was inflicted. From the num- 
ber of convictions, I, of course, exclude 
those case;, where the prisoner escaped, 
whether he owed his safety to defective 
proof of his guiit, or to a legal objection. 
This cannot affect the justness of a compa- 
rative estimate ; because the proportion 
of criminals who escape on legal objections, 
before courts «f the same law, must, iu 
any long period, be nearly the same. But 
ii the two cases — one where a formal ver-. 
diet of murder, with a recommendation 
to mercy, was intended to represent an 
aggravated manslaughter, and the other of 
a man who escaped by a repugnancy in the 
indictment, where, however, the fact* 
were more near manslaughter than mur- 
der — be added, then the murders of the 
last seven years will be eight, while those 
of the former seven years will be sixteen. 

" This small experiment has therefore 
been made without any diminution of the 
security of the lives and properties of men. 
Two hundred thousand men have been 
governed for seven years without a capital 
punishment, and without any increase of 
crimes. If any experience has been ac- 
quired, it has been safely aud innocently 
gained. It was, indeed, impossible that 
the trial could ever have done harm. It 
was made on no avowed principle of im- 
punity, or even lenity. It was in its na- 
ture gradual, subject to cautious recon- 
sideration in every new instance, and easi- 
ly capable of being altogether changed on 
the least appearance of danger. Though 
the general result be rather remarkable, 
yet the usual maxims which regulate ju- 
dicial discretion have in a very great ma- 
jority of cases been pursued, The instan- 
ces of deviation from those maxims scarce- 
ly amount to a twentieth of the whole con- 
victions. 

" 1 have no doubt of the right of society 
to inflict the punishment of death on enor- 
mous crimes, wherever an inferior punish- 
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merit is not sufficient. I consider it as a *"7- Such are the effcct * of war > and of 

mere modification of the right of self-de- the Orders in Council, operatmgon thefor- 

fence, which may as justly be exercised merlv flourishing, but latterly and fatally 

in deterring from attack, as in repelling. to ° speculative Liverpool. War, and a 

I abstain from the discussions in which be- mo8t unwarrantable rage for speculation, 

nevolent and enlightened men have, on have produced these ravages, 

more sober principles, endeavoured to That a wa,u of employment, and mi- 

show the wisdom of, at least, confining *ery, * re on the daily increase, the fol- 

the punishment of death to the highest lowin g e " ract from '? e Liverpool ™ er - 

class of crimes. I do not even presume in CUI 7. cf the 31st of last , m ° ntn > affords 

this place to give an opinion regarding the a melancholy but undeniable proof :— 

attempt which has been made by one, " Committee- Room, SOM vf Jan. 1812. 

whom I consider as among the wisest and "statement of the number or the 

most virtuous men of the present age, to poor relieved. 

render the latter of our penal law more « j n tne wee lc ending 

conformable to its practice. My only ob- Families. Persons. 

ject is, to show that no evil has hitherto 3d of Jan. 2263, consisting of 8,5288 

resulted from the exercise of judicial dis- joth 31.56 ll,'-'t>,5 

cretion in this court. I speak with the 27th 3*2-1 13,856 

less reserve, because the present Sessions «4th 4248 15 350 

are likely to afford a test which will de- „ ,„. ,. , „ 

.- _• l .u 1 u u j u " (Siened^ John Brancker, 

tcrmine whether I have been actuated by *• s ' ,,. • 

weakness or by firmness, by fantastic scru- 
ples and irrational feelings, or by a calm A shocking proof of the increase of 
and steady view to what appeared to me paupers in o'ne month, from 8288 to 
the highest interests of society." 15,350 persons, independent of those al- 
^^^^ * ready supported from the parish rates! — 
""** ~~ Reports of like distress are heard from 
distress in Liverpool. other manufacturing towns in Lancashire, 
Near sixteen thousand poor, besides the Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Nottingham- 
parochial paupers, have, in Liverpool s hire, as well as from Glasgow, Paisley, 
only, and within these last six weeks, eaten and many other places, 
of the bread of charity, and of that not , 
sufficiently ; yet contributions have been Return „, ihe PaticnU at lir Cm „, Anir ; m 
made, and many persons have, with the j„fi' ,-„ Lisbon, from ,/ie >J.Sth De- 
mo*, active benevolence, devoted much of amh *„ 1Q tQ ihe 26//; t/ Deumbcr , 8 , , , 
their time to investigate the wants of the ■ , ■ 
wretched, and to superintend the applica- 
tion of the fund for their relief. It is there- Interns 9S 

fore manifest, that some measure, more Sterns supplied with Medicines 877 

constant and more extensive in its effects, Patients for Advice. ■■-■■•■■ i5H 

than either private benefactions, or paro- Remaining in the house the 2;.th 

chial assessments, is immediately neces- December, 1811 , — 



COMMEHCI A I- REPORT. 

This portion of the empire partakes of the general commercial distress, which from 
the manner in wliich war is now carried on ; pervades the entire empire. It is admitted 
that one principal cause of the riots at Nottingham, proceeds from the stoppage of ex ports 
to the continents of Eurqpe and America, and especially from the failure of an unwar- 
rantable degree of speculation iu manufactures, which a few ye^rs ago a too sanguine 
expectation of a market in South America produced. An open unexpectedly presented, 
the market v/as soon overstocked, and the fresh goods manufactured too redundantly 
On the spur of the moment, lie heavy on hands, and prevent the regular process of further 
manufacture. 

Our linen trade suffers from similar causes, both of the want of present markets, espe- 
cially in North Ametica, and from the effects of the unwarrantable speculations which in 
1808, raised linen so much above the value. The bitter fruits of that speculation are yet 
existing and many heavy losses have in consequence been sustained. The late linen mar- 
ket in Dublin was very dull ; the sales effected were in many instances below first cost. 
Such a state of things cannot long continue. The linen trade shows many symptoms of 
being in a «ute of progressive decline. 



